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THE  COLOR  QUESTION  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES.* * 

Louisville,  Ky.,  January  n,  1877. 
Hon.  Peter  Parker,  W ashington  City. 

My  Dear  Sir  : I have  heretofore  expressed  to  Mr.  Coppinger  and 
yourself  my  regret  that  I cannot,  in  compliance  with  the  wishes  of 
the  Executive  Committee  of  the  American  Colonization  Society, 
make  an  address  at  the  approaching  Annual  Meeting.  I have  now 
the  pleasure  of  your  note  of  December  1,  1876,  asking  me  to  prepare 
a paper  for  the  use  of  the  Committee,  showing  “ the  influence  of  the 
benevolent  operations  of  the  Society  on  the  state  of  things  in  this 
country. ” Herewith  I submit  to  your  consideration  a few  thoughts 
on  this  subject,  to  be  used  at  your  discretion. 

It  is  frequently  said  that,  although  the  slavery  question  in  this  coun- 
try is  settled,  the  color  question  has  not  been  touched,  indeed  the 
extirpation  of  slavery  has  introduced  new  and  perplexing  c9$ditions 
into  the  problem.  Before  the  law  the  colored  man  is  the  sqdigl 
the  white  man.  His  rights  of  property  are  acknowledged:  Ub© 

ballot-box  is  open  to  him.  He  is  eligible  to  office,  even  the  higjhfeste 
in  every  State  and  in  the  General  Government.  He  may  rempy^o^C 
his  own  pleasure  from  any  one  State  to  any  other,  and  acquire  citi^ayg 
ship  wherever  he  goes  upon  the  terms  prescribed  to  the  whites.  g fdis 
right  of  trial  by  jury  is  secured.  No  discrimination  is  made  agaipgfo 
him  in  the  law  of  marriage  and  divorce,  and  in  conditions  impose^opJ 
the  relations  of  the  sexes,  in  the  law  of  wills  and  testaments,  or  ii>  tb^i 
punishments  awarded  on  conviction  of  crime  ; he  may  be  whipp#^ 
or  imprisoned,  or  put  to  death  in  no  other  way  than  if  he  weig^ 
white  man.  These  immense  changes  in  his  civil  relations  do  no,§  r#ftf 
der  more  simple  or  manageable  the  problem  of  the  colored  race^lb&ys 
add  to  its  complications.  The  process  by  which  the  slave  has^fiseft) 

(j  jjfj£ 

*A  paper  prepared  to  be  read  at  the  Sixtieth  Annual  Meeting  of  the  American  Coloniz^tj^^ 
Society,  Washington,  D.  C.,  January  16,  1877,  by  Rev.  Edward  P.  Humphrey,  D.  D.,LIj.D. 
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written  the  citizen  has  not  changed  his  present  social  relations,  nor  is 
there  in  this  process  any  promise  of  such  a change  hereafter.  The 
controlling  fact  is  that  the  overwhelming  majority,  eight  out  of  nine, 
of  our  people  are  white  ; the  ninth  is  black.  The  people  who  bear 
the  color  stain  have  been  everywhere  and  always,  in  this  country,  the 
inferior,  and  for  the  most  part  the  servile  race. 

It  may  be  useful  just  now  to  put  to  the  test  of  common  sense  some 
of  the  more  plausible  answers  to  the  question.  What  shall  be  done 
with  the  freedman  ? For  the  first,  it  has  been  thought  that  they 
might  be  concentrated  upon  the  Gulf  States,  all  the  whites  leaving 
those  States  and  all  the  blacks  going  thither  from  the  other  parts  of 
the  country.  But  there  is  not  in  the  history  of  mankind  an  example 
of  such  a movement  of  populations ; nor,  if  there  were  such  exam- 
ples, is  there  any  reason  to  suppose  that  this  thing  could  be  done 
here.  The  Gulf  States  include  some  of  the  choicest  cotton-lands  on 
the  face  of  the  earth,  together  with  the  only  sugar-producing  region 
in  the  country.  These  States  hold,  also,  the  mouths  of  the  river 
Mississippi,  with  its  widest  and  deepest  channels.  Does  anybody 
believe  that  the  whites  now  in  possession  will  abandon  that  vast  and 
fertile  region  to  the  blacks,  surrendering  to  them,  in  the  bargain,  the 
control  of  the  navigation  of  the  great  river  ? Again,  the  history  of 
the  Indian  reservations  shows  that  the  whites  are  not  in  the  habit  of 
acknowledging  the  rights  of  an  inferior  race.  A struggle  is  at  this 
moment  going  on  for  the  ownership  of  the  Black  Hills.  They  have 
been  ceded  to  the  Indians  by  solemn  treaty.  The  red  man  is  in  pos- 
session, and  his  title  is  protected  by  the  military  power  of  the  United 
States  ; but  neither  the  ferocity  of  the  Sioux  warriors  within  the  terri- 
tory, nor  the  vigilance  of  the  national  troops  posted  on  its  borders,  can 
keep  off  the  miners  and  speculators.  A people  who  mean  at  all  hazards 
to  rob  the  Indians  of  their  reservations  are  not  likely  to  pull  up  stakes 
and  abandon  to  the  colored  race  the  fertile  shores  of  the  Southern 
Gulf.  They  have  just  now  built  Deadwood  City  among  the  snows 
and  bad  lands  of  the  Black  Hills.  They  will  hardly  move  away  from 
Mobile  and  New  Orleans,  and  from  the  four  or  five  neighboring 
States,  for  the  accommodation  of  the  freedmen. 

M second  solution  of  the  problem  has  been  proposed.  It  is  diffi- 
cult -to  state  or  to  examine  a proposition  than  which  nothing  could 
be  more  unreasonable  or  revolting.  I refer  to  the  amalgamation  of 
the:  white  and  black  races  through  unrestrained  intermarriage.  It 
wcWld  be  a reproach  to  the  intelligence  of  the  colored  race  to  inti- 
mate the  existence  of  any  expectation  among  them  to  that  effect. 
The  probabilities  of  its  occurrence  are  not  suggested  by  any  historical 
a'n&ldgies:  not  by  the  fusion  of  the  citizens  and  helots  of  Sparta,  or 
o'Tthe  Roman  masters  and  their  slaves,  or  of  the  free-born  Russians 
and  their  serfs.  In  all  those  instances  the  superior  and  inferior  races 
were  of  the  same  color  and  of  the  same  general  stock.  Not  one  of 
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them  touches  the  question  how  to  obliterate  the  color-line  which 
divides  fortv  millions  from  five  millions,  the  first  made  up  chiefly  of 
Anglo-Saxons,  and  the  last  of  Africans,  the  Africans  long  held  in 
slavery,  and  now  laboring  under  the  stain  of  color  not  only,  but  the 
prejudice  of  caste  as  well.  Nor  is  there  anything  in  the  condition 
of  the  mixed  breeds  in  Mexico,  or  in  the  amalgamation  which  is  said 
to  be  now  going  forward  in  the  West  India  Islands,  to  warrant  the 
thought  that  universal  miscegenation  in  this  country  is  among  the 
possibilities  of  the  future.  This  method  of  solving  the  problem  may 
be  discarded  without  further  argument. 

A third  solution  may  be  obtained  by  our  agreeing  to  abide  by  the 
present  posture  of  affairs.  It  might  be  urged  that  the  whites  and  the 
blacks  are  now  living  together.  The  one  is  the  superior  and  the 
other  is  the  inferior  race.  Both  parties  are  now  getting  along  after 
a fashion.  Let  the  subject  rest  there.  This  is  a plausible  suggestion. 
For,  first,  this  settlement  of  the  question  saves  the  trouble  of  study 
and  discussion  on  the  most  difficult  branch  of  social  science.  Next, 
this  is  an  established  element  in  American  society;  and  whatever  is 
now,  and  has  long  been,  the  settled  order  of  things  holds  a position 
from  which  it  is  not  easily  dislodged.  Further,  the  colored  people 
are  satisfied  with  their  homes  in  this  country,  and  the  most  of  them 
resent  any  attempt  to  remove  them.  Their  recent  liberation  and 
enfranchisement,  procured  and  guaranteed  by  constitutional  amend- 
ments, have  strengthened  their  attachment  to  what  they  proudly  call 
their  native  land.  They  are  the  equals  of  the  whites  before  the  law. 
No  other  disability  disturbs  them  except  their  social  inferiority;  and 
this  they  are  willing  to  endure,  partly  because  they  have  become 
accustomed  to  it,  and  partly  because  they  hope,  though  the  whites 
think,  against  hope,  for  better  things.  And  further  still,  the  whites 
“ accept  the  situation,”  because  they  do  not  see  that  it  is  possible  to 
change  it;  and  because  the  presence  of  the  blacks,  as  laborers,  is  a 
convenience  in  the  northern  portion  of  the  former  Slave  States,  and 
a supposed  necessity  in  the  Gulf  States. 

Here  we  come  upon  the  main  obstacles  in  the  way  of  African 
Colonization.  The  cause  has  but  a feeble  hold  on  the  people  of 
either  race.  The  blacks  will  not  go  to  Africa,  a few  only  excepted. 
The  whites  do  not  believe  that  5,000,000  of  people  can  be  removed 
thither;  nor  are  they  willing  to  give  up  their  old  servants  as  a sepa- 
rate, inferior,  and  docile  class  of  laborers  and  menials. 

Standing  face  to  face  with  all  these  obstacles,  have  we  any  further 
plea  to  urge  in  behalf  of  Colonization?  If  so,  wjiat  is  the  nature  and 
ground  of  the  plea?  For  answer  to  these  questions,  let  it  be  borne 
in  mind  that  the  freedmen  are  now  rising  apace  in  the  scale  of  intelli- 
gence, self-respect,  sound  morality,  and  the  religious  sentiment  and 
life..  Nothing  of  the  kind  is  more  remarkable  than  their  progress  in 
these  directions.  It  has  exceeded  the  hopes  of  their  most  sanguine 
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friends.  A visit  to  their  schools,  to  their  churches,  and  to  the 
ecclesiastical  meetings  of  the  colored  preachers,  would  surprise  those 
even  who  entertain  the  largest  expectations  respecting  their  enlighten- 
ment and  elevation. 

It  is  to  be  expected  that  the  progress  of  education  and  religion 
among  them  will  raise  up  a class  of  people  who  will  demand  for 
themselves  and  their  children,  a better  home  than  will  be  afforded  to 
them  here.  When  they  were  in  slavery  their  hearts  were  set  on 
emancipation.  What  sacrifices  were  made  by  many  of  them,  to 
secure  personal  freedom  for  themselves  and  their  children,  will  not 
be  forgotten  by  this  generation  either  of  the  former  masters  or 
servants.  They  are  now  free  beyond  the  possibility  of  re-enslave- 
ment. This  is  the  first  step.  Then,  being  freemen,  they  began  to 
seek  equality  before  the  law  with  their  white  neighbors.  They  were 
taught  to  say:  “ Of  what  use  is  freedom  to  us  so  long  as  we  are 
deprived  of  the  ordinary  rights  of  freemen?  We  are  refused  the  self- 
protection afforded  by  the  ballot-box;  the  coveted  prizes  of  citizen- 
ship, the  inspiring  rewards  of  good  behavior  are  denied  us;  and  the 
law,  instead  of  recognizing  our  equality,  inflicts  upon  us,  and  entails 
on  our  unborn  children  the  stigma  of  legalized  caste.  Let  us  have 
the  rights  as  well  as  the  personal  liberty  of  free  citizens.”  This  is 
the  second  advantage  which  has  been  sought  and  gained  for  them. 

Now  for  the  third.  Having  gotten  their  freedom  and  their  civil 
rights,  the  wealthy  and  cultivated  people  of  color  will  aspire  to 
social  equality.  Their  pride  will  be  stung  by  the  slights  that  will  be 
put  upon  them,  by  the  indignities  which  white  people  of  ruder  and 
coarser  manners  than  they  will  inflict  on  their  families,  and  by  the 
polite  but  more  freezing  exclusion  which  the  better  classes  of  the 
whites  will  strongly  enforce.  They  will  say,  “ Freedom  is  a great 
gift,  equality  before  the  law  is  a great  gift,  but  what  are  these  so  long 
as  our  children  are  not  suffered  in  social  intercourse  to  cross  the  color- 
line— a bar  more  hateful  than  the  ‘dead  line’  of  the  military  prison?’* 
Parents  might  endure  the  stigma  of  inferiority  for  themselves,  but  not 
for  their  children.  Could  they  be  convinced  that  their  descendants 
of  a remote  generation  will  rise  to  a social  equality  with  the  whites, 
even  to  the  extent  of  intermarriage1 — which  is  and  ought  to  be  for- 
ever impossible — even  then,  the  better  classes  of  them  will  hardly  feel 
at  liberty  to  leave  their  own  children  to  be  worn  out  by  the  sufferings 
which  they  must  endure  in  wearing  out  what  they  deem  an  odious 
prejudice  of  caste,  all  for  the  sake  of  future  generations.  Men  prefer 
the  well-being  of  their  immediate  children  to  the  comfort  of  unborn 
and  remote . descendants.  To  the  most  intelligent  and  far-seeing 
parents  the  question  will  surely  occur,  whether  there  is  not  some- 
where under  the  sun  a country  where  their  children  may  at  once  rise 
to  the  dignity  and  just  pride  of  men  and  women  who  are  socially,  as 
well  as  by  force  of  law,  the  equals  of  the  highest.  This  inquiry. 
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which  is  sure  to  assume  an  urgent  form,  leads  up  to  the  remaining 
solution  of  the  problem. 

That  solution  is  proposed  by  the  American  Colonization  Society. 
It  is  busy  and  patient  in  the  preparation  of  a home  for  these  people 
which  shall  fulfill  all  the  conditions  of  a home.  It  is  a fact,  every 
way  remarkable,  that  the  skies  are  brightening  in  Africa  just  at  the 
time  when  the  color  question  becomes  more  serious  than  ever.  The 
hopeful  signs  may  be  easily  pointed  out.  For  the  first,  Liberia  is 
entering  on  a new  career  of  prosperity.  It  is  no  longer  a feeble 
settlement,  struggling  for  a foothold  upon  the  edge  of  a continent 
occupied  by  barbarous  tribes  and  white  savages  trading  in  slaves.  It 
is  no  longer  a colony,  with  fair  prospects  of  success  as  a colony  merely. 
It  is  a free  Commonwealth,  with  a written  Constitution,  good  laws, 
and  an  established  Government.  The  authorities  are  obtaining  hon- 
orable and  peaceable  possession  of  the  outlying  regions.  Their  power 
of  self-protection  against  the  hostile  native  tribes  has  been  maintained 
by  force  of  arms.  The  health  of  the  clirriate  is  constantly  improving. 
Agriculture,  the  source  of  boundless  wealth,  is  steadily  gaining  ground. 
Churches  and  schools  and  all  the  allied  forces  of  Christian  civilization 
are  in  vigorous  working  order.  To  all  this  it  must  be  added  that  the 
citizens  of  the  new  Republic  are  all  colored  people ; the  white  man 
being  forever  disfranchised  by  an  express  provision  of  the  Constitution. 
Such  is  the  home  which  is  to-day  offered  to  so  many  of  our  colored 
people  as  are  looking  for  another  country  better  than  America  for 
themselves  and  their  children. 

And  further  still,  the  world  is  beginning  to  find  out  that  Western 
Africa  is  only  a narrow  and  low-lying  border  of  a great  continent.  It 
required  nearly  a hundred  years  after  the  settlement  of  Jamestown  and 
Plymouth  for  our  fathers  to  ascertain  that  the  strip  of  country  between 
the  Atlantic  and  the  Alleghanies  was  not  North  America,  but  only 
a thoroughfare  to  the  heart  of  the  continent  in  the  valley  of  the 
Mississippi.  That  vast  central  region  has  drawn  to  itself  emigrants 
from  other  countries  which  may  be  counted  by  millions. 

Recent  discoveries  in  Africa  are  not  less  surprising.  From  Liberia 
on  the  Western  Coast  to  Abyssinia  on  the  Eastern,  the  breadth  of  the 
continent  is  four  thousand  miles — one  thousand  more  than  the  distance 
from  New  York  to  San  Francisco.  The  surface  of  Africa  is  not  less 
diversified  than  the  surface  of  America.  There  are  low  lands  and  high 
lands,  jungles  and  sandy  plains,  mangrove  swamps,  and  mountains  the 
tops  of  which  are  covered  with  snow.  There  are  basins  for  inland 
seas  and  channels  for  mighty  rivers.  Lieutenant  Cameron  informs  us 
by  his  personal  observation  that  “most  of  the  land  from  the  Tanganyi- 
ka to  the  Western  Coast  is  of  almost  unspeakable  richness.  There 
are  metals — iron,  copper,  silver,  and  gold;  coal  also  exists ; vegetable 
products,  palm-oil,  nutmegs,  cotton,  several  sorts  of  pepper  and  coffee, 
all  growing  wild.  The  Arabs  have  introduced  rice,  wheat,  onions,  and 
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a few  fruit-trees,  all  of  which  seem  to  flourish  well.”  There  are  other 
indications  of  the  immense  resources  of  interior  Africa.  Within  a 
short  journey  from  Liberia  a group  of  kingdoms  may  be  found,  some  of 
which  have  been  in  existence  for  more  than  a thousand  years.  These 
contain  wide  districts  of  fertile  soil,  producing  cotton,  rice,  and  corn. 
The  air  is  cool  and  sweet,  and  the  region  is  by  nature  every  way  in- 
viting. Now  the  discoveries  already  made  and  to  be  made  hereafter 
in  Africa  may  be  expected  to  invite  an  immense  emigration.  The 
question  has  been  often  put  us  by  the  colored  people,  “If  Africa  is  so 
good  a country  why  do  not  the  white  people  go  there  themselves?” 
This  question  may  receive  an  unexpected  reply.  Stranger  things  have 
happened  in  the  migrations  of  the  human  family  than  the  settlement  of 
large  districts  of  Africa  by  the  white  races,  and  by  the  return  thither  of 
immense  numbers  of  its  own  now  exiled  children.  These  last  will  be 
in  a condition  to  choose,  not  only  between  this  country  and  Liberia, 
but  between  this  country  and  the  most  attractive  regions  of  New  Africa. 
And  further,  it  is  reasonable  to  anticipate  that  the  impulse  of  emigra- 
tion, having  once  taken  possession  of  these  people,  will  lead  to  their 
voluntary  colonization  in  regions  within  easy  reach  of  this  country. 
Jamaica,  Porto  Rico,  Hayti,  San  Domingo,  Cuba,  or  the  South  Amer- 
ican States  may  invite  the  intelligent  and  enterprising  colored  people 
of  a new  generation  to  found  free  commonwealths  within  their  do- 
mains. A race  resolved  on  seeking  a new  home  will  find  or  make  one 
for  themselves. 

Migration  makes  up  one  of  the  most  wonderful  chapters  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  world.  We  find  near  at  hand  an  illustration  of  the  power 
of  this  movement.  It  is  said  that  within  a quarter  of  a century 
(1848-1873)  over  five  millions  of  foreigners  have  been  landed  in 
New  York  alone,  in  numbers  equal  to  the  entire  colored  popula- 
tion of  the  United  States.  Some  of  the  forces  that  instigate  and 
secure  migration  are  oppression,  poverty,  civil  inequality,  bad  land 
laws  and  labor  systems,  social  disabilities,  dissatisfaction  with  the  old 
and  the  attractiveness  of  new  homes.  The  motives  now  known  or 
unknown  which  will  stimulate  the  voluntary  removal  of  the  colored 
race  to  other  lands  may,  within  our  second  century,  go  very  far 
towards  solving  the. problem.  And  it  may  turn  out  that  the  greatest 
work  of  our  Society  is  the  suggestion  of  colonization  in  foreign  lands, 
together  wflth  a demonstration  in  Liberia  of  its  feasibility,  as  a cure  for 
the  evils  which  now  afflict  the  white  no  less  than  the  black  races. 

Such  is  the  solution  which  our  Society  applies  to  the  problem. 
We  are  not  entitled  to  say  that  it  will  be  actually  solved  in  this  way. 
The  thoughts  of  the  Almighty  are  higher  than  our  thoughts  and  His 
ways  are  higher  than  our  ways,  higher  than  the  heavens  are  above 
the  earth.  He  is  accustomed  to  accomplish  His  gracious  purposes  by 
methods  which  no  human  sagacity  can  divine.  But  we  are  entitled 
to  say  that  our  plan  is  the  best  plan  yet  suggested  for  the  future  eleva- 
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tion  of  the  colored  race.  We  are  not  at  liberty  to  discard  this  scheme 
until  a better  is  proposed ; and  if  there  be  a better,  the  vigorous  pros- 
ecution of  this  may  lead  us  on  to  that. 

Our  Society  is  the  only  body  of  men  in  existence  organized  solely 
for  the  benefit  of  the  colored  peoples  here  and  in  Africa.  The  Amer- 
ican Anti-Slavery  Society  labored  for  the  emancipation  of  the  slaves, 
but  it  contemplated  nothing  beyond  that.  On  the  adoption  of  the 
Thirteenth  Amendment  to  the  Federal  Constitution,  the  Society 
adjourned  without  day.  It  did  not  even  attempt  to  perpetuate  and 
strengthen  itself  to  grapple  with  the  question,  What  shall  be  done 
with  the  freedmen  ? That  question  was  the  unavoidable  sequence  of 
their  emancipation  and  enfranchisement.  It  is  a question  which 
everybody  foresaw  would  arise  and  must  be  met ; a question  which  may 
convulse  the  nation , and  may  in  its  settlement  change  the  face  of  the  world. 
Instead  of  meeting  this  great  crisis  in  the  affairs  of  two  races  and 
two  continents,  all  the  anti-slavery  Societies  went  suddenly  into 
dissolution  ; but  the  crisis  itself  with  all  the  problems  which  it 
involves  survives  these  extinct  associations.  The  color  question  must 
be  met ; the  sooner  the  better.  If  we  allow  things  to  take  their 
course,  the  two  races  remaining  as  they  now  are,  together  and  not 
together,  the  history  of  other  countries  may,  perchance,  repeat  itself 
here  in  the  gradual  decay  and  final  extinction  of  the  weaker  under  the 
shadow  of  the  stronger.  We  would  shut  our  eyes  upon  any  solution 
of  the  problem,  which  is  unworthy  of  a humane  and  Christian  people. 
As  to  a war  of  races,  perish  the  thought ! 

Now  the  Colonization  Society,  standing  alone  in  this  work,  is 
bound  to  hold  on  its  way  for  the  sake  of  the  country,  agitated  with 
troubles  growing  out  of  the  color  question,  for  the  sake  of  the  freed- 
men for  whom  the  Society  has  faithfully  labored  through  the  period 
of  sixty  years,  for  the  sake  of  Christian  missions  in  Africa,  and  for 
the  sake  of  humanity  and  the  welfare  of  the  human  race,  which  are 
all  the  time  in  peril.  Hitherto  God  has  helped  the  Society.  He 
will  not  leave  it  in  doubt  concerning  what  other  and  greater  works 
He  will  require  at  its  hands. 

For  the  rest,  let  the  friends  of  this  Society  continue  to  study  the 
elevation  and  happiness  of  the  colored  people.  Let  us  foster  their 
churches  and  schools  of  common  and  higher  learning.  Let  us  help 
them  in  their  efforts  towards  self-respect,  refinement,  and  true  re- 
ligion. Let  us  .show  that  we  are  too  faithful  in  our  friendship  to 
advise  them  to  struggle  for  social  equality  here,  and  faithful  enough 
to  provide  for  them  a new  home  in  Africa,  where  they  may  found 
free  Christian  commonwealths  for  themselves  and  give  the  Gospel  to 
a great  continent. 


Very  truly,  yours. 


Ewd.  P.  Humphrey. 
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[ Condensed  from  the  ( N . T.)  Christian  Advocate .] 

TRIP  UP  THE  ST.  PAUL’S  RIVER, 

BY  BISHOP  GILBERT  HAVEN. 

Why  is  it  so  important  to  go  up  the  St.  PauPs  River  ? Why  ? Ask 
a New  Yorker  why  it  is  important  to  go  up  the  Hudson;  ask  a Lon- 
doner why  one  should  go  up  the  Thames ; ask  a German  why  one 
should  go  up  the  Rhine;  but  never  ask  a Monrovian  why  one  should 
row  up  the  St.  PauPs.  It  is  to  him  more  than  either  of  these  rivers 
is  to  their  lands  and  cities;  for  it  is  the  proof  that  he  has  a country 
behind  the  port,  and  that  that  country  is  being  developed  successfully. 
It  is  his  assurance  of  the  settlement  of  Africa  by  a Christian  people — 
an  assurance  which  no^  seaport  can  give,  which  no  other  part  of  Libe- 
ria so  well  affords,  and  which  is  furnished  by  no  river  on  the  Coast  in 
foreign  hands.  It  is  the  key  of  the  country,  the  foretaste  and  hope 
of  the  Americo-African,  hence  it  is  deserving  of  examination. 

Monrovia  is  situated  about  six  miles  southeast  of  the  mouth  of  the 
St.  PauPs  River.  The  Stockton  leaves  the  St.  PauPs  three  miles  above 
its  mouth,  and  winds  its  way  south  seven  miles  to  Cape  Mesurado, 
the  base  of  the  town.  The  Mesurado  comes  down  from  the  east 
more  directly,  and  enters  the  bay  at  the  base  of  the  cape.  These  two 
come  together  at  Monrovia.  The  Mesurado  is  a narrow  stream,  ten 
or  twelve  miles  long,  with  low  banks,  and  of  no  great  availability. 
The  Stockton  is  alike  low,  marshy,  narrow,  but  it  enters  the  St. 
PauPs ; that  gives  it  a value  not  its  own.  Up  this  river  the  Monrovia 
gentry  have  their  farms — plantations  they  call  them  here. 

Here  is  the  real  seat  of  the  present  and  source  of  the  future  of  Li- 
beria ; so  many  told  us.  It  was  desirable,  and,  if  not  too  dangerous, 
needful,  to  explore  this  portion  of  the  Republic.  Nothing  was  decided 
upon,  not  much  was  said  till  Conference  had  adjourned;  that  was 
Christmas  day.  Christmas  dinner  had  been  eaten  in  the  seminary 
building,  on  the  upper  verandah  thereof — a delightful  Yankee,  out- 
door, midsummer  feast  of  roast  turkey,  chicken,  and  all  such,  prepared 
by  a Methodist  lady,  wife  of  the  Lutheran  missionary.  Rev.  Mr.  Day. 
They  had  fitted  up  rooms  in  the  seminary  as  a home  when  in  the 
city,  their  mission  being  twenty-five  miles  up  the  St.  Paul’s.  There 
we  enjoyed  our  Christmas  feast.  The  Conference  business  had  kept 
us  busy  till  three  o’clock,  the  dinner  till  four.  The  captain  sends  to 
know  whether  he  shall  wait  over  the  next  day,  or  prepare  for  sailing. 
Reply  is  returned,  “Stay.”  That  commits  us  to  the  trip.  Boat  is 
engaged,  and  breakfast,  and  we  are  in  for  it.  At  nine  the  next  morn- 
ing we  flre  in  Dr.  Blyden’s  boat.  Our  companions  are  Messrs.  Gracey, 
Blyden,  Ware,  and  Pitman.  Messrs.  Ware  and  Pitman  are  two  of 
our  elders,  whose  work  lies  on  the  river.  Dr.  Blyden  is  the  well- 
known  scholar  and  writer,  who  has  been  a contributor  to  our  Quar- 
terly , as  well  as  to  other  American  and  European  magazines.  He  was 
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born  in  the  West  Indies;  his  mother  was  a Methodist;  he  was  edu- 
cated in  Liberia,  and  is  now  head  teacher  in  the  Alexander  High 
School,  a Presbyterian  institute,  formerly  at  Monrovia,  now  located 
up  the  St.  Paul’s.  He  has  a fine  eye,  cultivated  manners,  easy  address, 
and  shows  breeding  both  of  school  and  society.  Mr.  Pitman  is  a 
native,  educated  in  our  schools  here  and  in  America,  and  is  held  in 
very  high  esteem  among  all  our  brethren,  and  in  the  whole  commu- 
nity. Mr.  Ware  is  a native  of  Liberia,  though  of  American  parentage. 
He  is  a popular  speaker,  and  was  elected  to  the  last  General  Confer- 
ence, as  was  Brother  Pitman  to  the  one  previous. 

The  boat  rounds  the  Plymouth  Rock,  and  pushes  up  the  Stockton. 
The  mangroves  cover  thick  the.  muddy  bottoms,  just  raised  above  the 
edge  of  the  water.  The  current  is  slow,  and  the  water  dark.  There 
is  no  life  in  the  stream,  and  too  much  on  the  shore. 

A mile  up  there  is  a little  elevation,  and  a clearing  is  made  here  by 
Professor  Freeman,  of  Liberia  College,  as  a country  home.  It  shows 
how  acclimated  we  can  become,  when  this  Vermont  Yankee  lives 
cheerily  in  the  heart  of  this  malarial  swamp,  and  waves  his  salute  to 
us  from  his  window  as  we  row  past. 

Canoes  are  coming  down  the  river.  They  are  long,  narrow,  shal- 
low, and  pushed  by  paddles.  Two,  and  four,  and  sometimes  six  of 
these  naked  paddles  shoot  the  canoe  forward.  In  one  of  these  boats 
were  Liberia  ladies  coming  to  town.  Two  passengers  are  a boat  load; 
one  is  sufficient.  Brother  Ware’s  daughter  was  one  of  them.  Not 
far  behind,  in  another  canoe,  on  two  seats,  one  before  the  other,  were 
his  two  boys,  going  to  town.  It  is  a luxurious  style  of  locomotion. 
We  envied  them  their  seat,  but  could  not  have  kept  it  long,  probably, 
for  one  must  get  used  to  riding  in  a canoe,  as  he  must  to  riding  on 
horse  or  elephant. 

Five  miles  up,  the  low  swamps  begin  to  give  way  to  higher  levels 
and  a superior  vegetation.  The  dragon’s  blood,  a gnarled  and  bamboo 
water-tree,  grows  profusely.  It  is  an  improvement  on  the  mangrove, 
a higher  order  of  water  plant,  and  shows  the  floods  below  are  measur- 
ably abated.  The  cotton-tree  raises  its  tall  trunk,  with  wide-spreading 
branches,  few  in  number,  stretching  out  almost  at  right  angles  to  the 
trunk,  and  sprinkled,  not  thickly,  with  leaves.  The  top  of  a huge 
one  on  the  river’s  bank  is  so  level  that  you  could  easily  walk  on  it,  if 
its  leaves  would  give  support.  It  spreads  this  long  green  carpet  far  up 
in  the  sky.  It  is  familiarly  and  fitly  known  as  the  umbrella-tree. 

Not  far  from  this  tree,  shadowing  the  landscape  with  its  wings,  is 
a clearing  that  attains  to  the  dignity  of  a town,  at  least  in  name — New- 
Georgia.  You  can  easily  see  whence  came  these  pilgrims  by  the 
names  they  have  given  their  settlements — Monrovia,  Clay-Ashland, 
Virginia,  Louisiana;  no  Connecticut,  Massachusetts,  Boston,  or  such 
sort.  New-Georgia  had  a canoe  at  its  muddy  landing-place.  We 
had  no  time  to  get  off  and  examine  the  village.  It  was  not  visible 
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from  the  boat,  except  a clearing  and  a cottage  or  two  on  the  bank.  A 
fine  bag  of  coffee,  sent  me  from  a local  preacher  residing  here,  was  a 
pleasant  evidence  of  its  existence  and  not  unflourishing  condition. 

But  it  is  only  a harbinger  of  the  real  settlements,  as  this  stream  is 
of  the  real  river.  The  sweeps  of  the  Stockton,  between  the  bends, 
grow  longer;  the  green  walls  grow  higher,  and  closer,  and  richer  in 
leaf  and  color.  Exquisite,  by  way  of  contrast,  are  certain  white  leaves 
glittering  among  the  green;  they  look  like  lilies.  Red  flowers  hang 
their  blossoms  along  the  rich  pathway.  It  is  growing  interesting  and 
exciting — this  first  sail.  "When  you  get  round  that  next  bend,”  re- 
marks Dr.  Blyden,  "you  will  see  the  St.  Paul's.” 

The  turn  is  made ; the  great  river-  is  before  us,  a pull  or  two,  and 
we  are  on  its  broad  bosom.  "How  magnificent!  ” is  our  joint  excla- 
mation ; "nothing  finer  in  America!”  Could  we  have  said  more? 
Strange  that  we  never  heard  of  this  river  before  ; strange  that  we  were 
so  ignorant,  especially  since  it  has  been  talked  about,  ad  nauseam , in 
reports  and  addresses  and  speeches.  Every  philo-Liberian  has  it  all  by 
heart.  At  any  rate,  we  two,  entering  for  the  first  time  this  grand  river, 
were  sufficiently  enthusiastic.  Its  breadth,  its  current,  its  banks,  itself 
enchanted  us.  We  caught  it  up  in  our  lips,  bathed  hands  and  head 
in  its  soft,  cool  water.  It  was  the  first  flowing  fresh  water  we  had 
seen  for  sixty  days.  The  salt  sea  had  tired  us.  Here  was  water  we 
could  drink  ! It  came  from  the  heart  of  Africa.  It  brought  the  secret 
of  the  mountains  and  the  forests  straight  from  those  distant  and  dan- 
gerous recesses.  It  was  as  wide  as  the  Nile,  and  more  beautiful ; its 
banks  were  lined  with  splendid  woods,  and,  where  clearings  were 
made,  were  planted  with  a superior  civilization.  We  tired  not  in  our 
ecstasy  from  the  moment  our  boat  pushed  into  it  to  when,  four  hours 
later,  it  turned  from  it  into  the  Stockton  outlet. 

The  river  is  nearly  a mile  wide.  It  has  a swift  and  steady  current. 
Its  depth  is  said  to  be  sufficient  for  vessels  of  considerable  tonnage. 
The  difficulty  is  with  the  bar.  Could  that  be  cleaned  out,  this  river 
could  easily  be  navigable  to  the  first  rapids  ; they  are  only  twenty-five 
miles  up,  so  that  it  is  not  very  encouraging  to  clear  up  the  mouth  for 
so  short  a navigation.  Above  these  rapids  it  widens  and  deepens,  and 
penetrates  inward  several  hundred  miles. 

The  settlements  on  the  banks  are  more  important  than  the  stream 
itself,  for  they  are  prophetic,  human,  American.  Where  the  rivers 
join,  the  town  of  Caldwell  is  situated.  It  is  not  much  of  a town  to 
the  river  sight,  though  it  has  some  fair  houses  along  the  brink — 
as  fair  as  many  a southern  town  exhibits,  to  which  this  should  be 
compared.  Opposite  the  junction  is  the  town  of  Virginia.  A brick 
church  stands  out  at  the  lower  edge  of  the  clearing,  on  the  bluff,  plain, 
and  cheap,  and  small.  It  is  the  Baptist  Church.  Farther  up  the  bank, 
plainer,  cheaper,  and  smaller,  appears  the  Methodist  Church,  proba- 
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bly  because  the  latter  is  built  almost  entirely  from  the  States,  and  the 
former  has  to  help  itself. 

You  see  but  little  of  the  settlement  from  the  river,  but  what  you  do 
see  betokens  thrift,  and  more.  A large  house  stands  just  above  the 
church  in  Virginia.  In  front  of  it  is  a small  circle  full  of  trees. 
These  are  the  coffee  trees,  the  beginning  of  the  wealth  and  the  hopes 
of  the  river  and  the  land.  Unlike  the  coffee  plant  of  Mexico,  which 
is  a sort  of  tendril,  of  thin,  sprawling  branches,  this  is  a neat  and  even 
handsome  tree.  It  inclines  to  grow  tall  and  run  its  branches  up  in  a 
narrow  cone.  That  gives  it  less  bearing  surface.  The  wise  plan  is 
to  cut  its  head  off,  and  so  develop  its  lateral  branches,  keeping  it 
nimble  and  fruitful  and  easily  handled.  The  tree  gets  to  be  a shrub 
of  four  feet  high  in  three  years,  and  then  puts  forth  blossoms.  These 
blossoms  take  a year  to  ripen.  So  you  see  the  white  blossom,  small 
and  brown  beneath,  on  the  same  tree  where  berries  of  every  state  are 
in  process  of  growth.  A beautiful  young  mango  stands  near  the  house, 
about  the  size  of  a cherry  tree,  and  of  the  most  exquisite  tint  of  green, 
light  and  rich,  as  no  dyer  of  earth  can  color  it. 

That  is  the  aristocratic  side  of  the  river.  We  pull  up  the  rapid 
stream,  still  wetting  our  head  and  lips  with  the  soft  water.  The  air 
is  as  stimulating  as  the  water ; for  though  it  be  sultry  on  the  banks, 
the  wide  stream  gives  us  the  land  breeze  in  all  its  strength.  A bend 
in  the  river  brings  to  view  the  lower  settlements  of  Clay-Ashland. 
The  houses  are  located  near  enough  each  other  for  neighborliness,  far 
enough  for  farming  purposes.  A thick  wood  for  some  distance  is  the 
property  of  a native  chief.  King  Bromley.  This  the  State  wishes  to 
purchase  for  the  Liberia  College.  Next  above  it  is  a cleared  farm, 
with  three  handsome  mangoes  standing  before  a modest  brick  dwell- 
ing, a short  walk  from  the  river.  That  was  the  residence  of  the  late 
Bishop  Roberts.  His  widow  is  visiting  in  Monrovia,  or  we  should 
have  drawn  ashore  and  paid  her  our  respects.  The  location  is  fine, 
and  the  property  undoubtedly  could  be  made  remunerative.  It  is  the 
desire  of  some  to  attach  this  to  the  Bromley  reservation,  and  make  it 
all  a part  of  the  Liberia  College  ;•  and  of  others,  to  purchase  it  for  a 
young  ladies’  seminary.  Neither  will  probably  be  done.  The  college 
will  not  be  removed,  unless  its  present  property  is  redeemed,  and 
young  ladies  have  already  a fine  seminary  awaiting  them  in  Monrovia, 
if  they  have  disposition  to  patronize  it.  Manual  labor  schools  seem 
to  be  popular,  and  coffee  planting  is  supposed  to  be  the  best  sort  of 
manual  labor.  Houses  hid  in  foliage  appear  on  the  roadside,  small 
usually,  but  neat  and  attractive.  A senator  lives  in  one,  his  father  in 
another.  Dignities  are  as  common,  if  not  as  cheap,  in  this  land  as  in 
the  favored  America,  favored  above  all  lands  in  that  fertility. 

A turn  of  the  river  brings  before  us  a beautiful  sweep.  Deep  green 
— how  green ! — are  the  grand  trees  along  the  banks.  Far  up  the  river 
can  be  seen  the  mountains,  forty  miles  away.  In  the  middle  of  the 
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stream,  near  where  this  turn  ends,  a cluster  of  rocks  arises,  and  out  of 
them  a tall  cocoanut  tree,  its  tufted  crown  a not  inapt  counterpart  in 
green  of  the  brown  tuft  of  rocks  out  of  which  it  springs.  On  its 
left,  or  northern  bank,  the  land  projects  somewhat  sharply,  and  makes 
a bold  point.  This  point  is  most  artistically  set  with  rich  native 
trees — not  overset,  but  so  that  sky  is  seen  between  and  grass  beneath. 
It  is  just  such  a bend  as  a Van  Rensselaer  or  a Livingstone  would  have 
seized  upon  had  it  thrust  itself  out  into  the  Hudson.  He  would  have 
put  his  grandest  house  amid  those  trees.  No  money  would  have  got 
it  from  the  family  had  it  once  become  their  possession.  Not  unlike 
it  is  Wildercliff,  on  the  Hudson  ; though,  must  I say  it,  WilderclifF 
is  its  inferior,  or  would  be,  but  for  its  history  and  its  mountains. 
The  tropic  trees  increase  its  beauty.  The  cotton  tree  lifts  its  broad 
umbrella  quaintness.  Palms  stand  on  their  dignity,  and  have  dignity 
enough  to  stand  upon  ; mangoes  lend  their  superb  fullness  of  green 
to  the  picture — each  so  scattered  as  not  to  intrude  upon  each  other 
or  the  scenic  effect  of  the  whole. 

I said  a Livingstone  or  a Van  Rensselaer  would  have  appropriated 
this  point,  over  against  this  heap  of  rocks  and  its  solitary  palm,  had 
they  got  their  eye  on  this  Liberia  Hudson  at  the  beginning  of  its  settle- 
ment, as  they  did  on  its  American  rival.  One  of  that  sort  has  seen 
and  seized  it.  A New  Yorker,  almost  the  first  Yankee  we  have  seen, 
is  its  fortunate  possessor.  He  is  a cute  Yankee,  wherever  born. 
Henry  W.  Johnson  is  his  name.  We  pull  by  the  landing  at  Clay- 
Ashland,  a house  or  two  composing  its  bankside  population,  and,  a 
mile  higher  up,  run  our  boat’s  nose  into  the  mud  at  this  landing, 
debark,  and  ascend  the  bank.  Dr.  Blyden  has  sent  word  ahead  that 
we  are  to  lunch  here.  A short  walk  leads  to  the  house,  through  a 
neat  garden,  well  laid  out  with  hard  walks,  made  by  shoveling  the 
earth  out  of  the  gutters  into  the  middle,  so  that  the  rainy  season  does 
not  drown  it  out  of  sight  and  use.  Tropical  shrubs  are  full  of  flow- 
ers ; so  is  the  oleander,  so  are  rose  bushes  and  other  plants.  But  the 
garden  is  for  ornament  rather  than  use,  and  the  coffee  tree  is  its  chief 
plant.  About  as  high  as  one  can  reach  are  its  topmost  branches,  and 
a wise  culture  keeps  them  down  to  that  height. 

A brick  house  receives  us,  two  stories  high,  with  a deep-shaded 
veranda  and  large  airy  rooms  The  last  Harper's  Weekly  lies  on  the 
table,  the  one  dated  just  before  election.  The  lady  of  the  house 
appears,  and  apologizes  for  the  absence  of  her  husband.  He  is  sick  in 
bed.  Hardly  had  she  got  through  with  her  apologies  ere  he  entered 
the  room.  Our  coming  had  broken  up  his  malady,  or,  at  least,  had 
deferred  it.  He  was  the  most  interesting  gentleman  I have  seen. 
Why  ? Because  he  was  an  abolitionist  of  the  old  school  ; had  stood 
by  the  side  of  Garrison  and  his  associates ; had  fought  with  beasts  at 
Ephesus — that  is,  with  Isaiah  Rynders,  in  New  York,  in  the  old 
Tabernacle  times.  He  was  intimate  with  Douglass  and  Downing, 
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and  all  the  leaders  of  that  sort  and  that  time.  He  was  as  ardent,  as 
controversial,  as  dogmatic,  as  self-confident,  as  the  most  ardent,  dis- 
cuss! ve,  and  self-reliant  of  that  school ; and  that  is  saying  much,  when 
we  think  of  Parker  Pillsbury  and  Stephen  Foster,  and  Abby  Kelley, 
his  wife.  Mr.  Johnson  is  an  enthusiastic  Liberian.  I doubt  if  he 
rejoiced  much  over  the  late  American  election  in  its  last,  if  not  final, 
decision.  He  would  like  to  have  oppression  drive  the  Douglasses 
and  Downings  to  Africa.  He  came  here  about  twenty-five  years  ago, 
while  the  battle  of  the  platform  was  at  its  height. 

“ Do  you  know  what  I came  for?”  he  asked.  “ Because  I got  tired 
of  being  called  * Henry. ’ I was  in  the  Brokers’  Board,  and  no  matter 
what  I bought  or  sold,  no  matter  what  my  dealings  with  my  associates, 

I was  never  called  * Mr.  Johnson ;’  it  was  always  ‘ Henry.’  I got  sick 
of  such  humiliation,  and  determined  to  come  to  Liberia.  I came  up 
this  river  within  two  days  after  I landed  at  Monrovia.  I saw  this 
point,  and  said,  ‘ I will  be  the  owner  of  that  place.’  It  has  fallen 
into  my  hands.”  “ Well,”  the  reply  was,  “ had  you  staid  in  America 
you  would  not  have  been  called  ‘Henry’  to-day.  ‘ Uncle’  is  gone, 
and  ‘Aunty  ’ and  ‘ Henry  ’ is  fast  following  after.  But  you  couldn’t 
have  gotten  such  a beautiful  spot  as  this  near  New  York  for  what  this 
cost — hardly  for  any  cost.”  He  was  urgent,  as  all  the  Liberians  are, 
for  emigration.  “You  Yankees,”  he  said,  “cannot  object  to  coloni- 
zation.” “Why?”  “Because  you  are  yourselves  made  by  coloni- 
zation. What  would  America  be  but  for  colonization?”  And  he 
laughed  triumphantly.  He  wanted  to  “ get  on  could  see  no  chance 
there,  and  hence  came  here.  Undoubtedly,  he  is  a fortunate  man 
here  in  some  respects.  He  can  talk  politics  among  his  equals,  have 
noisy  debates,  and  do  as  he  pleases. 

After  a goodly  lunch  from  our  own  stores,  provided  by  Mrs.  ex- 
President  Roberts,  and  supplemented  by  the  generosity  of  his  wife,  Mr. 
Johnson  invites  us  to  go  and  see  his  “ Planters’  Hall.”  He  leads  us  down 
one  of  his  center-raised  walks,  amid  his  flowers  and  coffee  trees,  emerges 
on  the  river  bank,  and  shows  on  the  roadside  a brick  building,  two 
stories  high.  It  was  opened  last  year  with  an  address  by  Dr.  Blyden, 
(afterwards  printed,)  in  which  he  dwells  wisely  on  its  idea,  and  shows 
that  planting  is  the  road  to  Liberia’s  future.  This  hall  is  used  as  a 
Presbyterian  chapel.  It  was  also  then  fitted  up  for  a Christmas 
bazaar,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Johnson.  I was  sorry  it  contained 
only  European  and  American  wares,  for  I would  have  liked  to  repay 
the  hospitality  of  our  friends  by  purchasing  at  their  tables.  This 
excuse  for  proper  courtesy  is  better  than  none,  but  not  much  better. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dixon,  Speaker  of  the  House,  whose  place  adjoins  this 
higher  up,  came  down  to  meet  and  to  greet  us.  We  regretted  that  time 
did  not  admit  of  our  going  up  to  his  place;  also,  to  the  other  estates, 
farther  up.  They  are  said  to  be  finer  than  any  below.  There  are 
the  plantations  of  Mr.  D*e  Coursey  and  Mr.  Sharp.  The  first  is  the 
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largest  coffee  plantation  in  the  country ; the  last  the  largest  sugar 
plantation.  Mr.  Sharp  commenced  business  some  twenty  years  ago. 
He  wore  out  too  many  natives  in  grinding  his  cane ; then  he  killed 
too  many  of  the  small  and  weak  cattle  in  the  same  process.  So  he 
was  not  getting  satisfactory  return.  He  sends  to  Dr.  Pinney,  at  New 
York,  for  a mill.  His  order  is  greater  than  his  draft.  The  Doctor 
sees  Henry  M.  Schieffelin,  Esq.;  gets  a loan  of  $ i ,200 ; sends  out  a small 
steam  mill,  with  all  the  appurtenances.  The  note  is  paid  when  due, 
and  Mr.  Sharp  steps  into  a fortune.  He  is  now  the  largest  planter, 
and  probably  one  of  the  wealthiest  men,  in  the  country.  His  mill  is 
never  broken  down  or  worn  out.  He  sends  to  market  annually  some 
five  hundred  puncheons  of  sugar,  over  five  tons.  His  warehouse  at 
Monrovia  is  one  of  the  biggest,  a huge  stone  receptacle. 

Time  is  short,  even  in  Paradise.  Adam  and  Eve  found  it  shorter 
there  than  anywhere  else.  We  must  descend  the  river,  or  we  shall 
be  kept  on  shore  over  night,  and  then  everything  terrible  will  inevi- 
tably happen.  We  leave  Planter’s  Hall,  and  its  agreeable  owner  and 
pleasant  wife,  a very  superior  lady  from  Savannah. 

We  drop  down  the  river  to  Clay-Ashland,  Messrs.  Dixon  and  John- 
son accompanying  us  to  that  landing.  We  should  have  gone  back  a 
half  mile  from  the  shore.  So  Dr.  Pinney  informed  us.  On  a rise 
that  distance  back  we  could  have  seen  coffee  plantations  for  a mile 
and  a half  in  every  direction.  The  river  above  is  also  settling  up. 
Some  towns  have  fallen  to  decay — Harrisburg  and  Mills-Burg  among 
them.  But  towns  are  no  signs  of  progress ; farms  are.  These  in- 
crease and  multiply,  and  fill  the  land  for  ten  miles  up  and  for  lour 
miles  back.  The  river  is  rougher  descending  than  ascending.  The 
wind  and  tide  come  up,  and  get  up  quite  a sea  on  the  broad  river. 
We  are  two  hours  tugging  to  the  mouth  of  the  Stockton,  some  three 
miles. 

As  we  turn  away  from  the  big  river  to  the  small  one,  our  eyes  catch 
the  sight  of  the  Baptist  Church  at  Virginia,  and  the  house  near  it, 
with  the  coffee  circle  before  it  and  the  young  mango  tree  behind. 
“ Between  that  church  and  that  house,”  quietly  remarks  Dr.  Blyden, 
" starts  a path  that  leads  direct  to  Egypt!”  “How  long  is  the  road?” 
“Four  thousand  miles.”  “Open  and  traveled  all  the  way  ?”  “All 
the  way.  I have  seen,  a hundred  miles  out,  a dervish  who  had  walked 
on  it  from  Cairo,  and  even  from  Mecca!”  “ Is  it  settled  ?”  “ Every 

six  miles  there  is  a village.”  “ Peaceful  ?”  “ Generally.” 

It  was  something  to  look  on  a path,  or  look  where  the  path  was, 
whose  opposite  end  entered  Cairo.  It  is  four  to  six  feet  wide, 
broad  enough  for  comfort  in  this  hot  land.  When  will  the  Liberia 
and  Egypt  railway  follow  that  road  ? Liberia  must  get  the  trans- 
continental railway  if  it  would  be  the  nation  of  Africa,  as  it  aspires 
and  deserves  to  be.  How  quickly,  then,  the  bar  of  the  St.  Paul’s 
river  would  be  dug  out,  and  ships  of  America'  and  Europe  would  land 
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their  merchants,  sight-seers,  and  wedding  journeyists  at  the  depot  at 
Virginia,  en  route  for  Timbuctoo  and  Cairo  ! Live  the  Egypt  and 
Liberia  railway,  and  vive  quickly  ! 

It  was  easy  subsiding  into  a lethargy  after  such  an  intoxication,  as 
we  were  paddled  down  the  lethargic  Stockton.  We  met  a canoe, 
containing  a minister  being  paddled  to  his  appointment,  and  another 
to  which  its  owner  had  fitted  a sail  of  a green  branch  and  a pair  of 
ragged  pants.  An  hour  and  a half  our  boatmen  lustily  pulled  before 
Mesurado’s  green  heights  appeared.  The  town  looked  attractive 
from  this  point  of  view,  stretching  for  a mile  along  the  side  and  crest 
of  the  bluff.  The  boat  is  at  the  wharf. 

At  last  the  advice  of  most  of  the  friends,  a large  number  of  whom 
had  come  to  bid  us  good-bye,  was  heeded,  and  a boat  was  engaged  to 
take  us  out.  Hands  were  shaken  and  pressed,  for  warm  friendships 
had  been  made  in  those  ten  days.  Some  of  them  had  been  making 
the  whole  ocean  passage.  The  boat  takes  us  over  the  bar,  meets  our 
own  returning  for  us,  transfers  us,  and  we  are  safe  and  sound  up  to 
last  advices ; and  these  are  nearly  three  weeks  after  the  trip,  from  the 
trip  up  the  St.  Paul's.  It  is  the  heart  of  Liberia,  the  key  to  its 
future,  the  hope  of  the  African  in  Africa.  In  no  other  colony  is 
there  such  developed  country  life.  Sierra  Leone  is  city  ; South  Africa 
is  white  ; the  rest  is  savage.  This  is  country,  and  country  always ; 
and  country  only  makes  country.  Let  Liberia  fill  up  her  land  with 
farms,  and  she  will  conquer  Africa. 


LIBERIA  AT  THE  PERMANENT  EXHIBITION. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  displays  in  the  Permanent  Exhibition, 
Philadelphia,  is  that  of  the  products  of  Liberia,  as  shown  by  Edward 
S.  Morris  & Co.  It  occupies  a space  of  about  thirty  by  forty  feet  on 
the  north  aisle,  a short  distance  west  of  the  transept.  There  has 
recently  been  added  to  the  collection  a specimen  of  the  nut-bearing 
palm  tree,  elais  guiniensis.  The  specimen  is  over  fifty  feet  high  and 
about  one  foot  in  diameter.  It  stands  at  the  corner  of  the  pavilion, 
and  reaches  from  the  floor  to  the  roof  of  the  building.  At  its  top 
are  seen  the  tuft  of  broad  leaves  and  the  large  cones  in  which  are 
the  nuts  from  which  the  palm  oil  of  commerce  is  made.  The  tree 
is  from  the  farm  of  Messrs.  Morris  & Co.,  who  are  active  promoters 
of  the  commercial  interests  of  the  African  Republic. 

There  are  also  exhibited  several  large  jars  containing  palm  nuts  and 
their  products;  there  are  two  large  jars  of  the  nuts,  which  were  her- 
metically sealed  in  Africa  the  day  they  were  gathered,  and  are  conse- 
quently bright  and  fresh  looking.  They  are  about  as  large  as  a 
damson  plum,  and  of  a bright  red  color.  Another  jar  contains  a 
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sample  of  the  palm  oil ; another,  specimens  of  the  stones ; another, 
kernels ; another,  kernel  meal ; and  another,  kernel  oil. 

The  palm  oil  is  made  by  heating  the  nuts  in  water,  the  oil  then 
rises  to  the  surface  and  is  skimmed  off,  and  the  stones,  about  as  large 
as  small  peach  pits,  sink  to  the  bottom.  These  stones  are  then  shelled, 
and  the  kernels  shipped  to  the  Messrs.  Morris,  who  have  a mill  at 
Perkiomen,  near  Norristown,  where  the  palm-kernel  oil  is  extracted 
from  them.  This  oil  is  used  by  soap  makers  for  producing  a lather 
in  soap,  and  commands  a somewhat  higher  price  in  this  market  than 
the  imported  article.  Formerly  all  these  kernels  were  shipped  ta 
Liverpool,  and  the  oil  extracted  in  England  and  shipped  to  this, 
country. 

There  is  also  a large  display  of  the  pure  palm  soap  made  in  Libe- 
ria, there  being  two  huge  blocks,  weighing  one  thousand  two  hun- 
dred pounds  each,  besides  large  quantities  put  up  in  cakes.  This  soap 
is  made  upon  the  farm  of  the  Messrs.  Morris,  while  the  oil  is  per- 
fectly pure  and  fresh,  and  no  animal  fat  or  impurity  enters  into  its 
manufacture.  Sweet  palm  oil  is  also  shown  in  small  hermetically 
sealed  glass  jars. 

Another  important  product  of  Liberia  exhibited  here  is  coffee.  It 
is  shown,  unroasted,  in  glass  jars.  Compared  with  similar  jars  of  all 
the  other  kinds  of  coffee,  it  is  larger  berried  and  finer  looking  than 
any  of  them.  The  unhulled  coffee  is  also  shown  in  bags,  and  finally* 
the  roasted  coffee,  put  up  in  air-tight  packages,  ready  for  use.  The 
machinery  for  hulling  and  separating  the  coffee  is  also  exhibited. 

Among  the  other  products  of  Liberia  shown  in  this  very  interesting 
display  are  cocoanuts,  rubber,  camwood,  iron  ore,  ginger,  arrow  root, 
sugar,  cocoa  pods  and  kernels,  and  specimens  of  ten  different  kinds  of 
hard  woods,  some  of  which*are  of  remarkably  beautiful  grain  and  color. 
— Philadelphia  Ledger. 


From  the  Presbyterian. 


COLLECTIONS  FOR  COLONIZATION. 


For  many  years  past  it  has  been  customary  to  remind  the  numerous 
readers  of  the  Presbyterian  of  the  importance  of  aiding  the  work  of 
African  Colonization.  Applications  have  been  received  from  many 
worthy  freedmen  for  passage  to  Liberia.  A few  hundreds  or  thou- 
sands of  good  emigrants  will  give  a great  impulse  to  the  work  of 
civilization  and  Christianity  in  Africa.  In  1853  a Presbyterian  col- 
ored man  took  his  wife  and  six  children  to  Liberia,  at  the  expense  of 
the  Colonization  Society.  The  three  sons  became  preachers  of  the 
Gospel,  and  one  of  the  daughters  became  the  wife  of  a missionary. 
Four  efficient  missionaries  were  thus  raised  up,  by  God’s  blessing,  in 
one  family.  It  was  twenty-three  years  before  one  of  the  six  children 
died.  Was  not  the  money  well  spent  which  sent  the  Deputie  family 
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from  Hollidaysburgh,  Pa.,  to  Liberia  ? The  work  of  sending  pious  emi- 
grants to  Liberia  is  a work  of  faith  and  a labor  of  love.  As  Joseph 
fed  his  brethren  from  the  well-filled  storehouses  of  Egypt,  so  do  pious 
emigrants  take  the  bread  of  life  from  this  land  to  the  people  of  Africa. 
When  the  foundations  of  a house  have  been  laid,  and  the  building  is 
partly  erected,  every  stone  or  brick  will  be  visible.  The  foundations 
of  a Christian  Republic  in  Africa  have  been  laid.  A Christian  nation, 
with  the  English  language,  now  fronts  the  Atlantic  Ocean  for  more 
than  five  hundred  miles.  New  settlements  are  needed  in  the  interior. 
With  patience  and  perseverance,  for  a few  years  longer,  the  work  will 
become  self-sustaining.  A Manager. 


[From  the  Brooklyn  [N.  T .)  Eagle.] 

EMIGRATION  TO  AFRICA. 

A great  deal  has  been  said  lately  concerning  the  necessity  of  seek- 
ing markets  for  our  surplus  products.  But  few  seem  to  have  thought 
of  Africa,  the  most  inviting  and  the  largest  unoccupied  country  in  the 
world,  containing  a population  of  hundreds  of  millions  ; and  having 
an  abundance  of  rich  products  to  exchange,  such  as  ivory,  palm  oil, 
cocoa  oil,  gums,  drugs,  dye  woods,  cabinet  woods,  ostrich  feathers, 
etc.  If  we  were  awake  to  the  importance  of  securing  a monopoly  of 
rhe  trade  of  that  rich  continent,  all  Europe  could  not  compete  with 
us.  We  have  the  most  suitable  instruments  in  our  educated  freedmen 
for  establishing  trading  and  missionary  stations  throughout  that  conti- 
nent. The  river  Niger  is  said  to  be  1,500  miles  long,  and  its  borders 
densely  populated  with  intelligent  and  thriving  people,  who  gather 
and  sell  thousands  of  tons  of  the  various  products  to  European  mer- 
chants. 

Our  educated  freedmen  are  now  organizing  colonies  to  emigrate  to 
the  land  of  their  forefathers,  where  they  may  become  rulers  and 
priests  in  establishing  civilization  and  Christianity,  and  are  seeking 
(and  have  promise  of)  aid  from  Europe.  In  Carolina  are  rolls  with 
thousands  of  names  ready  to  embark  this  coming  winter,  and  in 
Charleston  they  have  raised  $20,000,  in  ten  dollar  shares,  toward  pur- 
chasing a vessel. 

Now,  if  the  wise  statesmen  of  our  general  and  State  government 
will  unite  with  our  manufacturers,  our  shipping,  exporting,  import- 
ing, and  wholesale  merchants  in  devising  some  practical  plan  for  aid- 
ing the  freedmen  to  go,  and  to  sustain  them  there  for  a brief  period, 
while  establishing  their  stations,  plenty  of  colored  men,  trained  in  the 
commercial  houses  of  our  cities,  can  be  found  who  would  prove  faith- 
ful and  competent  to  manage  the  business  of  the  trading  stations,  and 
now  there  are  plenty  of  educated  and  earnest  preachers  who  are  am- 
bitious to  carry  the  treasures  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ  to  their  heathen 
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race.  Who  will  take  the  lead  in  this  grand  project  ? Unless  prompt 
action  is  taken,  this  country  will  be  forestalled  and  Europeans  will 
appropriate  our  freedmen  as  instruments  in  securing  the  trade  of  Africa 
to  themselves. 

Let  the  press  ring  the  alarm  until  our  pioneers  in  enterprise  are 
fully  awake  to  the  importance  of  securing  the  African  market,  which 
will  absorb  not  only  our  surplus,  but  in  a few  years  all  we  can  manu- 
facture. 

Probably  Lieutenant  Flipper  could  be  made  much  more  useful  than 
as  a target  for  Indian  bullets,  if  our  Government  would  withdraw 
him  from  the  army  and  place  him  in  some  colored  College,  where  he 
could  teach  the  pupils  engineering,  so  that  when  they  reach  Africa 
they  could  build  bridges,  railroads,  etc.  H.  W.  B. 


A GREAT  MOVEMENT. 

Tens  of  thousands  of  the  people  of  color  are  voluntary  applicants  to 
the  American  Colonization  Society  for  the  means  of  passage  to  and 
settlement  in  Liberia.  The  following  letters  from  intelligent  and 
reliable  colored  men,  selected  from  a large  number  of  similar  com- 
munications, give  the  reasons  for  this  wide-spread  and  earnest  desire 
to  remove  to  the  land  of  their  ancestors : 

“Charleston,  S.  C.,  July  25,  1877. 

“ Dear  Sir  : The  deep  and  growing  interest  taken  by  the  colored 
people  in  the  subject  of  emigration  prompts  me  to  request  information 
as  to  when  the  American  Colonization  Society  will  send  a vessel  to 
Liberia,  and  what  are  the  arrangements  for  passage.  The  colored 
people  are  tired  of  the  constant  struggle  for  life  and  liberty,  and  pre- 
fer going  where  there  are  no  such  obstacles  as  now  confront  and  keep 
them  down,  and  where  they  can  secure  for  themselves  and  posterity  a 
free,  independent,  and  national  existence.  Fifty  thousand  persons  would 
soon  leave  this  State  for  Liberia,  were  the  means  provided.” 

“ Shreveport,  La.,  August  31,  18 77. 

“Dear  Sir  : We  have  now  enrolled  the  names  of  sixty-nine  thou- 
sand (69,000)  men  and  women  who  wish  to  be  colonized  in  Liberia 
or  some  other  country.  Some  of  us  are  in  the  southern  part  of  Ar- 
kansas, the  eastern  part  of  Texas,  and  the  remainder  in  Louisiana. 
All  are  a class  of  hard-laboring  people.  We  aie  preparing  petitions 
to  Congress,  asking  for  a Territory  to  ourselves  or  an  appropriation  of 
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money  to  send  us  to  Liberia.  We  have  already  sent  a petition  to 
President  Hayes.  It  left  here  on  the  ioth  of  July,  and  reached  him 
on  the  24th.  We  have  not  seen  it  published.  There  were  over 
three  thousand  names  of  our  solid  men  on  it.  It  is  impossible  for  us  to 
live  here  and  enjoy  such  rights  as  the  whites  enjoy.  We  want  a country 
of  our  own.  We  have  found  our  condition  so  bad  that  we  can’t  and 
won’t  endure  it  another  twelve  years.  We  have  a committee  of  about 
five  hundred  colored  men,  appointed  in  1870,  to  consider  the  state 
and  prospects  of  our  race  in  the  South,  and  also  a Colonization  Coun- 
cil, organized  August  20,  1874,  f°r  emigration.  Two  thirds  of  us 
want  to  go  to  Liberia.” 

Organizations  for  the  purpose  of  removal  to  Liberia  are  reported 
in  other  States,  as  follows  : At  Charlotte,  Concord,  Rose  Dale,  and 
Raleigh,  N.  C. ; Augusta  and  St.  Mary’s,  Ga. ; Tallahassee,  Monti- 
cello.  Archer,  and  Jacksonville,  Florida ; Selma  and  Montgomery,  Ala.; 
Corinth,  Aberdeen,  and  Meridian,  Miss. ; and  Helena,  Ark.  Several 
of  these  are  stated  to  have  from  one  thousand  to  five  thousand  names 
enrolled  for  emigration. 

The  colored  people  of  South  Carolina  appear  to  be  more  thor- 
oughly aroused  and  earnest  in  the  matter  than  those  in  other  States. 
A State  Convention  and  several  assemblages  of  vast  numbers  have 
been  held  in  Charleston,  and  the  “ Liberia  Exodus  Association  ” 
reports  sixty-five  thousand  names  enrolled  for  passage  to  Africa.  Five 
commissioners,  Messrs.  Gibson,  Logan,  Mobley,  Packer,  and  Bouey, 
one  from  each  Congressional  district  of  South  Carolina,  have  been  ap- 
pointed to  visit  Liberia  and  make  arrangements  for  emigration.  A 
joint  stock  steamship  company  formed  in  this  interest,  in  Charleston, 
has  secured  a charter.  It  proposes  to  issue  thirty  thousand  shares,  at 
ten  dollars  per  share. 

No  words  of  unkindness  towards  the  white  citizens  appear  in  the 
correspondence  and  addresses  advocating  emigration,  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, the  desire  is  expressed  that  the  commercial  cities  of  the  South 
and  the  North  may  be  advantaged  by  cargoes  of  coffee,  palm  oil, 
cam-wood,  and  other  products  of  Africa. 

The  Liberian  project  is  no  new  thing,  but  it  has  latterly  attained 
such  proportions  as  to  take  it  out  of  the  ground  of  mere  speculation. 
It  has  grown  into  an  important  and  practical  question,  as  long  pre- 
dicted it  would  be  by  far-seeing  men.  And  though  the  present  spirit 
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of  removal  may  provoke  sneers  of  incredulity,  yet  it  will  not  down. 
The  impoverished  condition  of  the  colored  people  is  not  likely  always 
to  continue.  Restored  prosperity  in  the  South  will  be  participated 
in  by  them,  and  they  will  have  the  means  to  go  where  they  choose. 
They  are  being  well  qualified  by  education  and  training  to  enter 
the  grand  field  opening  in  Africa  to  acquire  wealth  by  agriculture  and 
commerce,  and  to  earn  fame  as  pioneers  and  statesmen.  Numbers 
of  them  are  being  specially  prepared  to  go  and  kindle  the  fires  of 
religious  truth  along  those  dark  shores,  until  they  light  up  the  interior, 
and  Ethiopia  be  given  to  Christ  for  His  posssession. 

Enlarged  aid  may  be  anticipated  from  the  donations  of  private 
benevolence,  and  Congress  would  do  well  to  promptly  consider  and 
adopt  such  measures  as  promise  to  strengthen  Liberia,  by  helping 
emigration  from  the  United  States.  That  Republic  deserves  the  sym- 
pathy and  the  immediate  and  generous  support,  not  only  of  individuals, 
but  of  every  State  Legislature  in  the  Union,  and  of  the  General  Gov- 
ernment, as  opening  a rich  and  inviting  territory  for  the  possession 
and  home  of  numbers  of  our  colored  population,  and  as  commanding 
a market  of  . vast  extent  to  our  staple  productions,  as  well  as  for  our 
manufactures. 


OUR  NEXT  EXPEDITION. 

On  the  6th  of  February,  1820,  the  first  company  of  colored  emi- 
grants to  Liberia  was  dispatched,  under  the  auspices  of  the  American 
Colonization  Society.  Since  that  date,  without  a single  break,  one  or 
more  companies  of  fresh  people  from  the  United  States,  have  each 
year  been  sent  by  the  Society.  The  years  when  the  accessions  to 
Liberia  numbered  six  hundred  persons  or  more  were  in  1832,  when 
796  were  sent ; 1852,630;  1853,783;  1 866,  621  ; and  1 867,  633. 
Three  thousand  one  hundred  and  thirteen  have  been  colonized  since 
the  close  of  the  war.  At  the  present  time  a party  is  preparing  to 
emigrate.  The  number  to  be  sent  will  largely  depend  on  the  amount 
of  funds  furnished  for  the  purpose. 


EXTENSION  OF  AMERICAN  COMMERCE. 


The  public  generally,  and  particularly  those  interested  in  the  pros- 
perity of  our  commerce  and  the  advancement  of  Christian  civilization. 
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will  be  gratified  to  learn  that  the  national  steamer  Essex  lately  left 
Norfolk,  Virginia,  on  her  way  to  the  West  Coast  of  Africa,  to  give 
encouragement  and  protection  to  the  Liberian  Republic  and  American 
commerce  in  that  quarter  of  the  globe.  The  difficulties  to  be  en- 
countered on  the  Coast  of  Africa  have  been  so  great  that  our  com- 
mercial men,  with  all  their  characteristic  enterprise,  have  not  been 
able  to  compete  successfully  with  the  British,  who  now  enjoy  almost 
a monopoly  of  the  African  trade,  and  are  fast  extending  it  into  the 
interior  of  that  continent  by  the  Niger  and  other  rivers,  as  well  as 
from  their  settlements  at  Sierra  Leone,  the  Gambia,  Lagos,  and  Cape 
Coast  Castle. 


LIBERIA  AT  THE  COURT  OF  ST.  JAMES. 


LETTER  FROM  THE  REV.  DR.  BLYDEN. 


Rev.  Dr.  Edward  W.  Blyden  has  arrived  in  London  from  Mon- 
rovia, with  a commission  from  the  President  of  Liberia  as  special 
Minister  Plenipotentiary  to  the  Court  of  St.  James,  with  a view  to 
endeavor  to  settle  finally  the  Northwestern  boundary  question  of  that 
Republic,  which  has  assumed  recently  a serious  importance,  by  reason 
of  British  traders  residing  in  the  disputed  territory  sending  goods 
into  the  undisputed  territory  of  Liberia,  without  paying  the  customs 
duties  to  that  Republic,  and  thus  defrauding  the  revenue. 

In  a letter  from  Dr.  Blyden,  dated  London,  September  3,  he 
remarks : 

“ I was  received  at  the  Foreign  Office  in  my  official  character  by  Earl  Derby  on  the 
22,d  ultimo.  Lord  Derby  has  been  very  kind  to  me.  Although  my  appointment  is 
special  and  temporary,  he  treats  me  as  if  I were  at  the  head  of  an  established  legation, 
and  has  promised  to  do  all  he  can  for  us.  From  the  interest  I see  manifested  here,  it 
is  evident  that  English  capital  will  develop  our  resources. 

“I  paid  a visit,  by  invitation,  a few  days  ago  to  Musurus  Pasha,  the  Turkish  Ambas- 
sador, who  expressed  great  interest  in  Liberia,  and  said  that  it  was  not  the  policy  of  his 
country  to  encourage  the  negotiation  of  treaties,  (he  had  refused  several  of  the  South 
American  States,)  yet  such  was  his  interest  in  Liberia,  that  he  would  endeavor  to 
move  his  Government  to  make  a treaty  with  Liberia.  He  urged  upon  me  the  import- 
ance of  keeping  the  white  man  from  political  power  in  Liberia,  for  he  will  end  by 
monopolizing  the  whole. 
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“I  have  been  received  also  by  ex-President  Grant  and  Mr.  Pierrepont,  the  American 
Minister.  The  ex-President  expressed  the  warmest  interest  in  Liberia,  and  his  gratifi- 
cation that  Liberia  was  represented  abroad  by  one  of  her  own  citizens.  He  says  he 
will  not  return  to  the  United  States  for  two  years,  and  he  would  like,  if  he  can  manage 
the  time,  to  pay  a visit  to  Liberia,  a pleasure  he  has  for  a long  time  desired  to  enjoy. 

“I  would  be  glad  if  intelligent,  enterprising,  and  prosperous  Africans  in  the  United 
States  would  consider  these  two  facts  : First,  there  is  great  wealth  in  their  fatherland, 
of  which,  if  they  do  not  soon  avail  themselves,  others  will  get  the  first  pick  and, 
perhaps,  the  finest  sites.  Second,  only  in  connection  with  Liberia,  or  a properly- 
established  negro  nationality,  can  they  ever  attain  to  true  manhood  and  equality.  The 
negro  in  America,  however  well  qualified  for  it,  will  never  have  the  opportunity  of 
appearing  in  a diplomatic  character  at  a European  Court — a privilege  which  the  Liberian 
has,  in  spite  of  the  political  insignificance  of  his  country.” 


PROPOSED  AMENDMENTS  TO  THE  CONSTITUTION. 

At  an  adjourned  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  American  Colonization 
Society,  held  in  New  York,  May  8,  1877,  it  was — 

“ Resolved , That  Articles  Fourth  and  Seventh  of  the  Constitution  of  the  Society  be 
so  amended  as  to  change  the  chief  seat  and  operations  of  the  Society,  from  Washington 
to  the  city  of  New  York. 

“ Resolved , That  Articles  Fourth  and  Seventh  of  the  Constitution  of  the  Society  be 
so  amended  as  to  change  the  time  for  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Society  and  of  the 
Board  of  Directors,  from  the  third  Tuesday  in  January  to  some  other  period  of  the 
year. 

“Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  make  the  required  publication  in  the  African  Repos- 
tory  of  the  foregoing  proposed  amendments  to  the  Constitution  of  the  Society.” 

Attest:  Wm.  Coppinger, 

Secretary  of  the  Board. 


At  the  stated  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Managers  of  the  Pennsylvania  Colonization 
Society,  held  in  Philadelphia,  January  9,  1877,  it  was  unanimously 

“Resolved,  That  it  be  proposed  by  this  Society  to  the  Parent  Society  that  Article 
Second  of  the  Constitution  of  the  American  Colonization  Society  be  amended  so  as  to 
read,  “The  objects  of  this  Society  shall  be  to  aid  the  colonization  of  Africa  by  volun- 
tary emigrants  from  the  United  States,  and  to  promote  there  the  extension  of  Chris- 
tianity and  civilization.” 

At  the  stated  meeting  held  February  13,  it  was  unanimously  voted  that  the  above 
resolution  or  proposed  amendment  be  published  in  the  African  Repository. 

Attest : Thomas  S.  Malcom, 

Corr.  Sec.  Penn.  Col.  Society. 
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[For  the  African  Repository.] 

AFRICAN  CONTINENTAL  RAILROAD. 

In  1853  an  amendment  was  offered  in  the  Senate  to  the  Naval  bill  to  appropriate 
$125,000  for  the  exploration  of  Africa  east  of  Liberia,  with  the  view  of  extending 
American  trade  to  the  interior  of  the  continent.  The  expedition  was  to  have  been 
under  the  charge  of  Commander  Lynch,  of  Palestine  notoriety.  After  full  debate,  it 
was  defeated,  only  by  a single  vote. 

Nearly  twenty-four  years  having  elapsed,  with  all  of  the  conditions  vastly  improved, 
myself,  indorsed  by  commercial  firms  and  philanthropic  societies,  memorialized  Con- 
gress, at  the  last  session,  through  the  Committee  on  Commerce,  asking  an  appropria- 
tion of  $50,000,  to  make  a preliminary  survey  for  a railroad  from  Liberia  north- 
eastward up  to  and  through  the  Kong  mountains  or  hills,  and  thence  eastward,  on  the 
same  parallel,  into  the  Niger  valley,  one  or  two  thousand  miles  into  the  interior  of  the 
continent,  and  to  report  upon  the  country,  its  population,  climate,  productions,  and  the 
practicability  of  the  road.  Not  $50,000  more  to  be  sunk  beneath  the  icebergs  of  the 
Arctic  seas,  as  is  now  proposed  to  Congress,  but  $50,000  to  be  wisely  expended  in 
opening  up  the  rich  and  populous  tropics  of  Africa  to  commerce  and  civilization. 

Africa,  from  the  Desert  of  Sahara  to  the  equator,  one  thousand  miles  wide,  and 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Indian  ocean,  four  thousand  miles  long,  with  more  square 
miles  than  the  United  States,  according  to  the  most  reliable  travels,  as  compiled  in 
the  American  Cyclopedia,  has  a population  greater  than  our  own,  or  full  50,000,000 
of  people,  nearly  all  negroes.  The  country  is  generally  an  elevated  plateau,  is  sur- 
passingly rich,  has  an  abundant  rainfall,  numerous  rivers,  and  produces  all  the  grains  as 
well  as  all  tropical  products.  There  are  innumerable  villages,  towns,  and  many  walled 
cities,  with  from  10,000  up  to  50,000  inhabitants.  There  are  regular  governments, 
containing  millions  of  people,  living  under  written  laws,  with  schools  and  standing 
armies.  The  religion  is  about  half  Pagan,  nearly  half  Mohammedan,  a few  Christ- 
ians, and  full  half  of  the  people  are  slaves,  this  great  evil  often  causing  rebellions 
and  devastating  wars.  Throughout  nearly  all  of  these  vast  regions  camels,  horses, 
cattle,  hogs,  sheep,  goats,  and  fowls  are  raised  in  great  numbers,  with  abundance  of 
wild  game  in  the  forests.  The  manufactures  of  Soudan  are  rude,  yet  at  several  towns 
and  cities,  including  Kano,  the  Manchester  of  Central  Africa,  substantial  cotton  and 
woolen  cloths,  colored  with  native  indigo,  are  made  in  large  quantities,  and  sold  all 
over  these  interior  regions;  also  European  and  American  goods,  light  hardware,  and 
guns,  are  packed  by  caravans,  and  sold  at  all  of  the  interior  cities,  where  the  goods  are 
very  dear  and  the  profits  very  great.  But  Africa  could  purchase  one  hundred  times  the 
present  amount  of  coarse  manufactures,  light  hardware,  guns,  cutlery,  and  simple 
agricultural  implements,  if  they  could  be  got  into  the  country,  and  the  products  to 
pay  for  them  be  got  out  to  the  markets  of  the  world,  where  they  are  much  needed. 

It  is  plain  that  such  a country  could  support  one  railroad  through  its  very  center.  It 
is  therefore  proposed  to  make  a preliminary  survey  and  report,  which  will  open  up  the 
whole  subject  to  America  and  Europe.  As  soon  as  this  survey  and  report  is  made, 
which  will  doubtless  be  favorable,  an  African  Continental  Railroad  Company  is  to  be 
formed,  with  subscriptions  of  stock  and  sale  of  bonds  in  the  usual  manner,  and  the 
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road  be  commenced  at  once.  The  company  is  immediately  to  put  on  a line  of  six 
i,ooo-ton  screw  steamers,  like  the  two  British  lines  to  the  West  Coast,  to  sail  from  Bos- 
ton, New  York,  Philadelphia,  or  Baltimore,  freighted  with  merchandise  suited  to  the 
African  trade,  and  railroad  material  5 to  touch  at  Norfolk  and  Charleston  to  take  on 
colored  railroad  laborers  used  to  such  work,  with  their  families,  and  also  emigrants.  The 
trips  would  be  made  in  three  weeks.  The  return  cargoes  would  be  coffee,  sugar,  cotton, 
palm-oil,  peanuts,  cam-wood,  ivory,  gold,  and  other  African  products.  As  the  road 
penetrated  the  rich  interior  the  trade  would  vastly  increase,  with  a corresponding 
increase  in  steamers,  sailing  vessels,  and  very  greatly  in  emigration.  A grant  of  from 
twenty  to  forty  miles  wide  of  land  would  be  secured,  which,  as  fast  as  the  road  was 
completed,  would  become  valuable  for  rent  or  sale,  and  materially  aid  in  its  construc- 
tion, which  would  not  cost  more  than  half  that  of  roads  in  other  countries.  Liberia 
is  rapidly  becoming  one  vast  coffee  and  sugar  plantation,  and,  as  the  road  penetrates  the 
interior,  these  valuable  products  would  be  cultivated  for  scores  of  miles  on  either 
side,  which,  together  with  the  ordinary  products  of  the  country,  vastly  increased, 
would  furnish  a very  large  freight  business.  The  single  article  of  salt,  which  is  scarce 
and  dear  over  the  interior,  but  which  is  made  on  the  coast  by  evaporation  at  a 
trifling  cost,  would  furnish  a traffic  and  profit  which  would  greatly  aid  in  paying  the 
cost  of  the  road. 

African  development  has  taken  rapid  strides  within  the  last  few  years.  An  Inter- 
national Commission  has  been  organized  in  Europe,  composed  mainly  of  citizens  of 
Germany,  France,  and  England,  with  King  Leopold,  of  Belgium,  as  president.  The 
purpose  of  this  Commission  is  for  the  exploration  and  civilization  of  Central  Africa 
south  of  the  equator.  Posts  for  relief  and  exploration  are  to  be  established  on  numer- 
ous routes,  which  are  expected  to  grow  up  into  towns  and  marts  of  trade.  In  addition 
to  this,  the  British  Geographical  Society  has  recently  determined  to  open  up  seven 
routes  in  these  same  regions,  to  establish  posts,  and  build  roads,  and  even  telegraph  lines 
and  railroads  are  contemplated,  all  for  the  purpose  of  civilization  and  to  increase  their 
trade.  Both  of  these  societies  are  sustained  by  munificent  donations  from  the  wealthy. 
The  British  have  purchased  the  Suez  canal,  have  extended  their  influence  and  trade  on 
all  of  the  coasts,  have  long  held  the  Cape  and  Natal  colonies,  have  recently  annexed 
the  Transvaal  Republic,  and  secured  large  possessions  in  South  Africa,  where  a railroad 
is  being  constructed  to  the  diamond  fields.  And  now  Great  Britain  is  seriously  con- 
templating the  acquisition  of  Egypt,  and  thus  to  extend  its  commerce  to  the  heart  of 
the  continent  from  the  north. 

While  European  nations  have  pushed  their  explorations,  control,  and  trade  in  Africa, 
and  year  by  year  are  making  increased  effort  in  the  same  direction,  the  United  States 
have  done  but  little,  and  the  prospect  is  that  we  will  soon  be  shut  out  from  all  of  the 
best  avenues  of  trade.  Increased  machinery,  with  Europe  as  with  us,  has  overstocked 
the  old  markets  of  the  world  with  goods,  and  Africa  is  considered  the  best  new  market 
to  revive  their  depfessed  manufactures,  and  they  are  making  increased  effort  to  secure 
it.  But' with  the  immediate  construction  of  the  proposed  railroad  to  the  very  heart  of 
the  continent,  and  with  our  millions  of  colored  civilized  emigrants- willing  and  anxious 
to  go  to  the  homes  of  their  ancestors  in  Africa,  a colonization  which  European  nations 
has  not,  we  may  thus  in  a short  time  surpass  all  of  their  efforts  to  colonize,  civilize, 
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Christianize,  commercialize,  and  abolitionize  the  entire  continent.  The  “ Liberia 
Exodus  Association,”  of  Charleston,  S.  C.,  have  65,000  emigrants  ready  to  start  at 
once;  the  “Shreveport  (Louisiana)  Society,”  69,000,  and  similar  societies  are  rapidly 
being  organized  in  every  Southern  State. 

And,  finally,  it  may  be  stated  that  Egypt  is  rapidly  building  a railroad  to  the  Upper 
Nile,  which  may  branch  westward,  to  connect  with  the  proposed  line,  and  also  east- 
ward, when  a short  road  from  the  mouth  of  the  Red  Sea  through  Abyssinia  would 
complete  the  line  across  the  continent,  which  may  be  done  in  twenty-five  years,  and 
thus  furnish  the  shortest  and  best  route  from  the  Atlantic  coasts  of  North  and  South 
America  to  and  from  the  Indies,  China,  and  Australia. 

A single  patriotic  and  enterprizing  citizen,  James  Gordon  Bennett,  of  the  New  York 
Herald,  has  had  an  expedition  in  Africa  for  geographical  discovery,  which  must  have 
cost  full  $100,000,  or  twice  the  amount  asked  from  our  Government  to  open  up  this 
needed  enterprise  of  a commercial  continental  railroad.  But  as  the  bill  to  make  the 
appropriation  which  I ask  may  not  pass  promptly,  it  is  submitted  that  under  the 
urgency  of  the  occasion,  whether  the  amount  asked,  or  even  a much  larger  one, 
should  not  be  made  up  by  subscriptions,  by  chambers  of  commerce,  and  boards  of 
trade  of  our  large  manufacturing  or  commercial  cities,  and  at  least  they  can  ask  Con- 
gress by  resolution  to  pass  the  bill;  also,  subscriptions  might  be  made  by  missionary 
societies  and  numerous  wealthy  individuals,  as  is  being  done  in  Europe,  all  of  such 
subscriptions  to  be  reimbursed  by  stock  or  bonds  of  the  African  Continental  Railroad. 

Our  manufactures  and  commerce  are  greatly  depressed,  thousands  of  operatives  are 
out  of  employment  and  in  want,  while  our  commerce  has  been  mainly  driven  from 
foreign  lands,  and  this  effort,  among  others,  may  be  the  means  of  putting  life  and 
expansion  into  both.  Augustus  Watson. 

Washington,  D.  C.,  September  25,  1877. 
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9a  63  Washington  City — D.  W.  Middleton, 

§25;  Dr.  Harvey  Lindsly,  §20 ; Dr. 

! Charles  H.  Nichols,  Edwin  L.  Stanton, 

5 00  i ea.  §10 65  00 


* Accidentally  omitted  to  be  printed  with  receipts  in  May. 
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A cknowledgments 


[October,  1877. 


During  the  month  of  August,  1877. 


New  Hampshire.  ($1.00) 


Portsmouth — Rev.  Alfred  Elwyn I 00 

Connecticut.  ($51-33*) 

Litchfield — Mrs.  Theron  Beach,  $20; 

Mrs.  Caroline  Parmelli,  $1  ; Cash, 

82  67 - • 23  67 

New  Preston — Friends  of  the  Cause 10  16 

Goshen — Mrs.  N.  S.  Wadhams,  Francis 
M.  Wadhams,  ea.  $5 ; Misses  Occie 
and  Etta  Wadhams,  82;  Henry  Nor- 
ton, Ed.  M.  Norton,  C.  N.  Brewster, 
ea.  81 ; Thos.  Griswold,  .50 15  50 


Winsted — Norman  Adams 2 00 


Ohio.  ($10.00.) 

Glendale — Miss  Mary  Vance 10  00 

For  Repository.  ($1.00.) 


Massachusetts 

....  I 

db 

Recapitulation. 

Donations 

....  62 

33 

African  Repository 

00 

Rents  of  Colonization  Building 

....  136 

08 

Interest  for  Schools  in  Liberia 

9 

12 

Total  Receipts  in  August 

...  8208 

53 

During  the  month  of  September,  1877. 


New  Hampshire.  ($50.00.) 


Portsmouth — Miss  Charlotte  M.  Haven...  830  00 
Great  Falls — D.  H.  Buffurn,  O.  H.  Lord, 

M.  C.  Burleigh,  ea.  $5 ; Tibbetts  & 

Bros.,  ; M.  Bates,  82 20  00 


Vermont.  ($130.85.) 


Newbury — Mrs.  Freeman  Keyes,  E. 

Hale,  ea.  $5;  W.  A.  Shedd,  82;  Dr. 

Watkins,  81 ; Thomas  Hayes,  .90 13  90 

Bradford — H.  Shirtland,  $5;  Rev.  Dr. 

McKeen,  Dr.  Carter,  ea.  81 7 00 

Royalton — Rev.  Dr.  C.  B.  Drake,  Dr.  J. 

E.  Moss,  Silas  Clarke,  ea.  81  } H.  P. 

Allen,  .50 3 50 

Brandon — Mrs.  A B.  Goodwin,  85  ; J. 

S.  Cilley,  81 600 

Barnett — J.  D.  Abbott,  A.  S.  Laughlin, 

ea.  81 . 2 00 

Bellows  Falls — Miss  Jane  Hapgood,  82  } 

Dea.  Tolman,  H.  C.  Johnson,  Cash, 

ea.  $1 5 00 

Vergennes — In  part 5 60 

Woodstock — Hon.  Fred.  Billings,  830; 


Hon.  Julius  Converse,  A.  Stearns,  ea. 
8s  ; Mrs.  S.  C.  Munger,  F.  N.  Billings, 
J.  B.  Jones,  ea.  82;  S.  Woodward, 
Miss  L.  A.  Marsh,  Dr.  Williams,  Mrs. 


G.  B.  Warner,  ea.  81 5°  00 

Essex — Annuity  of  Nathan  Lathrop,  by 
S.  G.  Butler,  Ex.,  838,  less  expenses, 

.IS 37  85 

Massachusetts.  ($520.00.) 

Great  Barrington — Legacy  of  Mary  and 
Nancy  Kellogg,  by  H.  Crittenden, 

adm’r 5°°  00 

Uxbridge — Moses  Taft 10  00 

Whitinsville  -Paul  Whitin io  00 


Rhode  Island.  ($105.00.) 


Newport — Miss  Ellen  Townsend,  850; 

Rev.  Dr.  T.  Thayer,  $5 55  °° 

Bristol — Mrs.  M.  DeW.  Rogers  and 
Sister 50  09 


New  York.  ($240.00.) 

New  York  City — Yates  & Porterfield, 
8100;  Henry  Day,  820;  Mrs.  Ellen 


Couch,  $10 13000 

Kingston — Mrs.  Reynolds  and  family 100  00 

Poughkeepsie — Hon.  George  Innis 10  00 

New  Jersey.  ($10.00.) 

Orange — George  J.  Ferry 10  00 


Pennsylvania.  ($224.00.) 

Fayette  Co. — Legacy  of  James  Torrence, 
by  Euclid  C.  Griffith,  Ex.,  8224.22, 
less  exchange,  .22 J2J.  00 

Canada.  ($40.00.) 

Montreal — John  H.  R.  Molson,  810  ; H. 

A.  Nelson,  E.  V.  Moseley,  a friend, 

R.  D , ea.  85 ; Wm.  Robertson,  $4; 

Joseph  Gould,  83}  J-  Wood  & Son, 


82;  Cash,  81 4000 

African  Repository.  ($3.00.) 

South  Carolina,  81 } Georgia,  $1 ; Ohio, 

81 3 00 

Recapitulation. 

Donations  558  00 

Legacies 761  85 

African  Repository 3 00 

Rents  of  Colonization  Building 203  77 

Interest  for  Schools  in  Liberia 93  12 

Total  Receipts  in  September 81,619  74 
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